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South Carolina, though in this favored position to move instantly,
was not far in the lead. Georgia's solons had met on the 8th, while
those of Arkansas, North Carolina, and Florida were scheduled for
the 15th, 19th, and 26th. Also, thanks to John Brown, Alabama's gov-
ernor had been charged during the previous winter with the responsi-
bility of calling a state convention in the event of a Republican victory.
All these states were technically in the hands of Democratic officials;
but in reality they were in no position to defy so popular a movement
as secession. The recent campaign had shown that their organization
no longer was supreme in the South. The Democratic vote had been
divided by the unexpected strength of Douglas, and Bell's vote-getting
power had shown the vitality of the opposition. Breckinridge had se-
cured only a plurality of the southern vote, 570,700. As Bell had secured
516,000 and Douglas 163,000, they topped him by 110,000 votes. Not only
had he lost the upper South when Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and
Missouri went against him, but he was in a minority in Delaware,
Georgia, Louisiana, and Maryland; and in Alabama, Arkansas, and
North Carolina his opponents had over 45 per cent of the vote. Only in
Florida, Mississippi, and Texas did the old party machine seem to retain
secure control; and in the last Sam Houston was governor, elected the
year before on an independent ticket.
The political lesson of these figures was that the leaders of the ma-
chines could take no chances in most of the southern states. They were
hard pressed either by the opposition or by internal factions, and they
must be ahead of public opinion and never behind it. The Democratic
governors and legislative leaders knew well what their constituents felt.
General excitement was rising, for the election news had added
another to the many emotions aroused during the summer. To the last,
great numbers of the people had clung to the belief, "It can't happen
here." But it had happened. The South had been defied. Northern
voters had disregarded the interests, the welfare, and the threats of the
South and elected a candidate committed to policies inimical to their
peace, their prosperity, and, they thought, their safety. Such action was
an insult. Their spokesmen had pledged them to withdrawal if Lin-
coln were elected. Now they were in honor bound to fulfill that pledge.
Rather than submit to the evil rule of a money-mad and antisouthern
oligarchy, prating of democracy, of the will of the majority, they would